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three regiments from England, and on August 2nd the garrison of Dublin surprised Ormond's camp at Rathmines, and defeated him with a loss of five thousand men. " An astonishing mercy," wrote Cromwell, " so great and seasonable that we are like to them that dreamed." Its result was that Ormond could bring together no army which was sufficient to face Cromwell in the field, and was driven to rely on fortresses to check the invader till he could gather fresh forces. Into Drogheda, the first threatened, Ormond threw the flower of his army. Cromwell stormed Drogheda on September loth, and put the twenty-eight hundred men who defended it to the sword. " I do not think thirty of the whole number escaped with their lives/' he wrote. Then sending a detachment to the relief of Londonderry, he turned his march southwards, and on October nth took Wexford by storm. Some fifteen hundred of its garrison and its inhabitants fell in the streets and in the market-place, and, as at Drogheda, every priest who fell into the hands of the victors was immediately put to death.
At Drogheda the order to spare none taken in arms had been deliberately given by Cromwell after his first assault had been repulsed. At Wexford the slaughter was accidental rather than intentional. Cromwell showed no regret for this bloodshed. He abhorred the indiscriminating cruelties practised by many English commanders of the time in Ireland, and no general was more careful to protect peace-able peasants and non-combatants from plunder and violence. " Give us an instance," he challenged as
